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1840 and 1864 (Fig. 8). The line of greatest importance is the main
line of the Great Western Railway, the Paddington, Reading, Didcot,
Swindon line which avoids Oxford and passes through the extreme
south of the Area. The line between Didcot and Oxford is the most
important line within the Area itself; it has a small branch line from
Radley to Abingdon. The main line north of Oxford divides near
Yarnton into three branches, of which the Oxford, Banbury, and
Birmingham line carries the greatest number of trains. A small
branch line for Woodstock leaves the Banbury line at Kidlington.1
The line from Oxford to Worcester via Long Handborough and
Charlbury (the old Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton line)
is the second most important of the three routes, and the old East
Gloucestershire line to Eynsham, Witney, and Fairford, its terminus,
is certainly the least used. The last line was originally planned to run
as far as Cirencester, but the work was never completed. Another
line leaves Oxford south of Iffley, and eventually follows the general
direction of the river Thame. This railway proceeds to the important
junction of Princes Risborough by way of Cowley, Wheatley, and
Thame. All the railways that have been mentioned so far are within
the system of the Great Western Railway. The only line belonging
to another company within the Area is the London Midland and
Scottish line that runs from a terminus at Oxford to Bletchley by way
of Islip and Bicester. This line is linked up with the Oxford and
Worcester line by a short branch, the famous Yarnton loop, the
construction of which was part of a long controversy in the early
development of railways within the Area. An account of the history
of the loop is out of pkce here and may be found elsewhere.2 The
loop provides a through route from Wales and Worcester to eastern
England, without passing through Oxford. The line is not used by
passenger trains, but is valuable for goods traffic.
The nodality of Oxford is clearly emphasized by Fig. 8, which
shows that six lines converge upon the city. The accessibility of
Oxford in Britain as a whole, from the point of view of railway com-
munication, is fully indicated by the fact that through trains or
carriages leave Oxford for places as-far afield as London, Newcastle,
Aberdeen, Birkenhead, Dover, Bournemouth, Penzance, Bristol,
and Cardiff. Between Oxford and East Anglia the through con-
nexions are not good, but there is a through service to Cambridge.
1 Between Kidlington and Hampton Gay the line is a 'bay* line running beside the
main line. At Hampton Gay the branch leaves the main line and proceeds to Wood-
stock.
* E. T* MacDermot, History of the Great Western Railway (1927-^1), i, pp. 507-8.